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For the Companion. 
HALF BROTHERS. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 


«well, Lowell, my boy, I’m off to-morrow for a six 
months cruise. Now what present shall I bring back 
to make your face ight up when I come in at the old 
door again ?” 

“As though it wouldn’t do that without the present,” 
said Lowell Crofts, with a little indignation in his voice , 
a voice loud, hearty and a little gruff. 

“Of course,” answered Darley, with a twinkle in hi» 
eyes. “What other reason in the world should you 
have but this solitary one of the present for wishinx 
me back? It’s the way with every body from bab, - 
hood up. Boys’ affections are first bought with sugai 
plums, and then with sixpences, and so it goes on un- 
tilthey get to be men, when you have to increase the 
figures. Now, Lowell, you won’t pretend you’re one uf 
those boys that are to be found only in the story books 
aad fairy tales you delight to pour over?” 

“l’ye got beyond fairy books,” said Lowell, with a 
rather clumsy assumption of dignity. He was just 
turned twelve. 

“I beg your pardon.” Another twinkle in the brigl: 
dark eyes of Darley Crofts. “I had forgotten what «| 
venerable weight of birthdays you carry.” 

These half brothers, of whom I have something tu 
tell you, presented a sharp contrast to each other. A 
dozen years lay betwixt the two, for they had differ- 
ent mothers. Darley Crofts had just finished his pro- 
fessional studies. 

In his love of study, he had overtaxed himself. 
He had strained brain and brawn to the utmost, as you 
could have told at once, looking at the slight, graceful 
figure, at the face delicately cut asa woman’s, yet with 
no lack of manly force in its lines, and the broad fore- 
head, around which clung the bright chestnut brown 
hair. 

So, when he came home to the quiet country town on 
the seashore, the blunt country doctor told him it was 
at the peril of his life that he should open a book for 
the next six months, and recommended a sea voyage 
without delay. 

His father had a friend, a veteran sea captain, who 
was about to start off on a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and it was settled at once that the young man should 
sail with his father’s friend. Darley Crofts was a fa- 
vorite with every body. His classmates calied hima 
whole-souled, generous, clever fellow, and the world 
generally endorsed this opinion. 

But his own family saw a deeper, tenderer side to 
Darley Crofts than that which he showed to the world; 
and this side the little children, with whom he was an 
immense favorite, were certain to discover, for he al- 
ways seemed a little more at home with these than with 
any body else, and was in his element getting up all 
sorts of frolics, and games, and races, that gave hima 
marvellous reputation among boys and girls. 

Lowell Crofts was as unlike his brother as could be. 
You would never have imagined that there was the 
faintest relationship between the slender, graceful stu- 
dent, and the big, shy, clumsy boy who was never at 
his ease; never knew what to do with his hands or his 
feet; with that thick mat of light yellow hair about the 
homely face, and the freckles that crowned the home- 
liness. 

Then, too, poor Lowell had a reputation for slowness, 
which he cared a great deal more about than he did for 
his homeliness. 

He was what the boys called “a regular plodder” at 
his books. Study was work to him of the hardest, most 
toilsome kind. He never achieved a lesson without 
real mental digging at it for hours; and all these things 
together would have made Lowell Crofts, more or less, 
& butt for the jokes of the boys, if there had not been 
another side to him. 

There was something sturdy and sound at the core of 
this boy’s character. Homely, awkward, slow he 
might be, but for all that he was brave, honest, truth- 
ful to the very marrow. 

You never caught this Lowell Crofts in a mean, 
sneaking, cowardly act,—never knew him tell a false- 
hood; and he was good-natured and generous-hearted 
as he was clumsy and slow. 

If one of his classmates was in any trouble Lowell 
Crofts was the very one to stand by his friend and help 
him out, if he could do it and keep faith with himself; 
and what he promised that he always performed. 

So you see the boy held his reputation in the school- 
room and on the playground, unconscious of it himself, 
perhaps, and yet something to be justly proud of and 
thankful over for all the manhood to come. 

The affection betwixt these two half brothers was 
Something singularly warm and beautiful. As for 
Lowell, he just regarded that handsome, bright, ele- 
gant brother of his with a fondness that had, in his 
honest soul, a little element of worship; and Darley 
never seemed quite satisfied at home when the big, 
lumpish, awkward figure and the freckled face under 
the thick mat of yellowish hair was out of his sight. 
He would have his little flash and sprinkle of jokes, it 
is true, at Lowell's expense, but at the end a few words 
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love, or like a golden thread along which was strung! 
some delicate and graceful praise, was sure to atone for 
the jest, making the love and the praise doubly sweet | 
by contrast. 

There was a little interval of silence after Darley's 
last remark. Lowell balanced himself awkwardly on 
the edge of his chair, and twisted his big fingers to- | 
gether nervously, as was a habit of his when he was 


As Darley opencd the little wicket, two children, a 
boy and a girl, came out of the front door of the cottage, 
and the wind blowing in freshly from the sea across 
the flats caught the girl's little straw hat up in its strong 
arms, whisked it over her head, and then sent it on a 
swift waltz round the corner of the house. 


‘‘Wasn’t it Sir Humphreys, Walter Raleigh's brother, 
said that ?’’ asked Lowell, speaking for the first time. 

“Yes; true, beautiful words,” added Darley; “just 
the words for a faithful man to go out with and mect 
death.” 

“And did he ?” asked May. 

“He wept down with them, my child; he and the 
good ship and all on board of her. Wasn't it a beauti- 
ful way to die?” 

“Yes; and Iam sure I shall remembcr those words 
when I think of you off on the great sea.” Then, with 
a quick, childlike transition, she turned to Lowell and 
put up her cheek. ‘You may kiss me too, Lowell,” 
she said; “I know you'll like to, fur all you stand 
there so still and are too bashful to ask. 

There was achorus of laughs. Lowell bent down 
and took his kiss bravely, but for all that the boy was 
red to the roots of his bristly hair. 

“Well, now,” said May, half-apologetically, “I haven’t 
forgotten the day he took me to ride on horseback, and 
let me sit in front of him, and took such good care of 
me!” 

“O, I haven’t heard any thing about that,” said 
Darley. 

“T'll tell you, sometime,” answered May, with an air 
of mystery and importance. The boys and the young 
man smiled, and the latter took the dimpled chin ca- 
ressingly in his palm, and said,—‘That’s right, May. 
Bottle the thing up safe in your memory until I re- 
turn. 

“Where were you going ?” was Darley’s next question. 

Jack answered,—“Over to the cliffs, to gather some 
shells and sea mosses. The new dcctor from the city 
has been here, and he says May must keep out doors 
as much as possible.” 

‘‘He’s been here, then ?” said Darley, eagerly. “Tell 
me all that he said. I came to talk over the matter 
with your father and mother.” 

“They both went over to the island early this morn- 
ing, as father wanted to see about getting some foreign 
sheep they have over there, and mother went with 





“O dear, O dear, it’s gone, Jack, as sure as I live!” 
she said, in a half pitiful, half helpless tone, standing 


him. They'll both be sorry not to have seen you, Mr. 
Crofts.” 
“You must supply their place, Jack, and tell me 


concentrating his thoughts. At last he looked up, his ' quite still and clasping her hands over her soft, brown, | what the doctor said.” 


whole face in a red glow of earnestness. : 


abundant hair. 


“He was very kind, and gave May’s eyes a thorough 


“Darley,” he said, “you know I'm not bright and | “Never mind, May,” said the boy, in just the hearti- examination. If he could have her with him for three 


swift at a joke as you are, and when you go into mak- | 


est, cheeriest voice imaginable, only there was some- | 


months he could restore her sight just as it was before 


ing fun of me you always have it all your own way. I thing in it of the tone one might unconsciously take! her sickness. It would be a long, tedious operation, 
don’t know but it’s true, though I don’t like to believe toward a babe or a petted animal,—a tone which some- and the sooner it was done the safer and better it would 


what you say of being bought first by sugar plums and | 
then by sixpences, but you kndw all the time that it 


! 
isn’t so with me. You know that when you come back 


how made you turn and look at the girl again; “it | 
can’t get far before I’ll have it again,” as he darted off 
after the hat. 


be for her. He would not charge a sixpence for his 
own share in the business, but it could not be done for 
less than two hundred dollars. O, Mr. Crofts, I never 


I shall rush to meet you without a thought of any pres-; In less than a minute the boy returned, holding up , Wished I was rich in my whole life before ;” and Jack 
ent, and that I shall love you just as dearly and be just ' the straw thing with its bright blue ribbons. His sis-| Walcott looked at his sister—his little blind sister—and 
as glad to see you, though you never give me another ‘ter stood still as before, while he placed it on her head the great tears sprang into his eyes. 


thing so long as we both live.” 
“Ido know it, you dear, brave, honest old fellow!” 


| and tied the ribbons carefully under the chin. 
“What a saucy thing the wind is, May, to grab your 


“Just think!” piped up the little sweet voice of May 
Walcott, with a throb of exultant glee all through it; 


said Darley, dropping his hand caressingly on Lowell’s hat off in that way; but I'll tell you, we'll prove too , “how nice it will be to see the trees, and the fl wers, 


hair. “I know well enough that if I came back with- ! 
out a dollar in my pocket and just rags enough to cover | 


much for him this time.” 
Then the girl laughed; and her laugh, as sweet and 


and the sky, and all the dear faces I love again!” 
I think the words and the sight of that child's face 


me, you’d have just as warm a welcome for me as| as natural as a robin’s song, was a very pleasant thing Might have melted a heart of stone. 


though I came, as you said, with all the treasures of 
Europe. There is one heart in the world whose unsel- 
fish love I trust absolutely, and that is the heart of this 
dear old plodding cub, Lowell Crofts!” 

Soif the first part of the talk had prickled a little, 
the last more than atoned for it; and the flash of deep 
pleasure on Lowell's face made all its homeliness ra- 
diant for a moment, yet there was something like a 
quiver of tears on the boy’s thick lashes. 

If Darley saw, he did not notice it, but perhaps that 
made him ina hurry to say, “But this isn’t deciding 
the solemn question about the ‘present.’ What shall it 
be, Lowell ?” 

‘111 let you make the solemn decision, Darley,” try- 
ing to reflect the elder brother’s playfulness. 

“Now that isn’t fair to throw such a weight of re 
sponsibility on my shoulders or brains. Tell me what 
you have most set your heart on, Lowell ?” 

It came out then after a little more urging, and 
proved to be a gold watch, which the boy verily be- 
lieved would make him happier than any one thing in 
this whole world. 

How the boy’s eyes flashed and sparkled! Small, 
rather sleepy eyes, people usually regarded them, but 
they had moments of marvellous power and beauty, 
which very few in the world suspected ; ts when 
they darkened and brightened, and a new life entered 
into and filled them. 

“Come,” said Darley, at last, “want a walk, Low- 
ell? It will be our last together, you know, for some 
time.” 

“Which road shall we take ?” asked Lowell, as they 
gained a point where two paths diverged. 

Darley hesitated a moment. 

“T'll take a ran down on the flats and say good-by to 
Walcott, and shake hands with the mother and the 
children.” 7 

A long, low, weather-stained house stood in a corner 
of the meadows just under the shelter of the hill. 

The clumps of dahlias in full blossom made a breast- 
work of fire on either side of the little footpath within 








that were like cups holding some sweet honey dew of 


the white paling. 


to hear. 


I must paint for you as well asI can with a few 
; strokes of my pen the portraits of Jack Walcott and his 
sister, as they stand there on the steps of the long, low 
house on the flats, 

He isa sturdy-looking, sun-browned boy about Low- 
ell’s age, with black eyes that flash with intelligence, 
and promise well for the boy’s future, whatever his 
present may be. 

The girl is a pretty creature, standing there in the 
sunlight with that soft tint of bloom in her cheeks, and 
the little red mouth that reminds you of some clusters 
of blackberries just on the very point of turning into 
ripeness. 


The little girl must have been her brother’s junior by 
several years, and the fair, delicate face, and perhaps 
the-habitual drooping of the long, golden lashes over 
the blue eyes, suggested something of delicacy or 
weakness, the more forcibly when it was brought in 
contrast with the brother’s sturdiness. 

The two figures at the gate stood still watching the 
group on the steps. 

“Q May, there are the Crofts,” said Jack; and catch- 
ing his sister's hand, the children both started for the 
gate. 

“Jack, old fellow, how do youdo? May, my little 
spring violet, I couldn’t go off without running down 
here to take my good by kiss,” was Darley Crofts’ greet- 
ing, as he met the children; and he lifted up the little 
girl and pushed away the brown curls, and kissed first 
one cheek and then the other. 

“O, are you really going, Mr. Crofts ?” said the child, 
with a little half scared, half regretfal quiver. It’s 
such a dreadful long ways, you know.” 

“TI know it, little one; but you know what the good 
old commander’s last words were when the ship was 
going down.” 


“No, I don’t; please tell me, Mr. Crofts;” and the 


“My dear little girl”’—said Darley Crofts, and he 
drew her to him and kissed her. Just then he could 
say no more. 

“Father says he means to raise the money somehow, 
if he stirs heaven and earth to do it; but it will take a 
year or two, and the doctor said delay was dangerous 
for May. O, it is a great thing to be rich, Mr. Crofts!” 

There was no time for more words. They had al- 
ready stayed beyond their allotted quarter of an hour. 
So Darley took his farewell ardently of the boy and 
girl, and the brothers went their way, and the children 
stood still by the gate, the boy watching, and the girl 
with her head turned toward the sound of their depart- 
ing steps, and the listening, wistful look in her face. 

There was a long silence betwixt Darley and Lowell 
as the two climbed the hill. The boy broke it at last. 
“It will be a long, hard pull for Walcott to raise that 
money.” 

“Yes; two hundred dollars is a large sum to a man 
who, betwixt his fishing and his farming, has such a 
struggle to make both ends meet. And there, all the 
time, are that child’s eyes at stake. It’s a terrible 
thing!” 

Another long silence; and Lowell worked, absently 
and clumsily, at one of his coat buttons. At last he 
spoke out, in his abrupt way,— 

“I say, Darley, I wonder if you’d just as lief tell a 
fellow how much you meant to give for that watch you 
promised me this morning ?” 

“I'd devoted a hundred dollars to it, Lowell. That's 
all I could spare; for you know father’s met with some 
heavy losses of late, and I don’t like to call upon him 
any more than I can help.” 

“That's what I was thinking. But if you'd just as 
lief, I'd rather have the money for that child’s eyes, 
you know, and go without the watch. I don’t care so 
very much about it, after all.” 

Darley brought down his hand on his brother’s- 
shoulder in a way that was always.a token of deep ap- 





sweet face was lifted up with an eager flush, and 
the little hand clasped his. ‘It’s just as near to heaven 
by sea as by land,” repeated the young man. 





proval with him. ‘“‘I will not praise you fur this, Low- 
ell, only it will be a blessed memory for you. to tara: 
; back to through all the manhcod to come.”” 
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Lowell's face glowed. “But, Darley, that other han- 
dred, you know ?” 

“T'll see to that; but mother must go without the set 
of mosaics which I’d promised myself to bring her 
from Rome; but she’ll be glad ertough to do without 
them for the sake of little May’s eyes.” 

“Of course she will,” fervently assented Lowell. But 
Darley did not add that he too must do without a set 
of choice photographs of certain marbles at Rome, 
which he had promised himself. He only said,—“You 
shall have the check for the money this very afternoon, 
Lowell, and carry it down to the Walcotts, and place 
it in little May’s hands, the price of her sweet blue 

eyes.” 
“Q, Darley, Darley!” burst out the boy, with a half- 
sob of joy, “it will be the happiest moment of my life!” 
And Darley Crofts murmured over to himself the old 
words, finding in them some new sweetness,—“It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 





For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
Old Quonkit’s Story---Chapter 11. 


It was midnight long before the Belden family went 
to bed after that eventfal eve of St. Va!lcatine’s. 

Davy told his story. That was not cnough, for when 
old Quonkit came in with Uncle Belden they must 
needs make him tell his, though the two were so much 
alike. 

It was worth something to get Quonkit to tella story, 
he always blundered so amusingly in his English. So, 
after the family had overwhelmed the old Indian with 
attentions, which he took awkwardly enough, they 
heaped more wood upon the fire and sat down around 
him, like a besieging army around a city, and bom- 
barded him with entreaties till he was fain to capitu- 
late and yield the full account of his adventures. 

By way of aiding my readers the better to appreciate 
his story, I must preface it with a few notes of histor- 
ical and local information. 

Rufus Hascombe had been a smuggler. When he 
built his mill the old ruling passion controlled him so 
far that he could not resist the temptation to secretly 
construct beneath it an ingenious crypt or vault, acces- 
sible only through the flume, that might be used asa 
receptacle for contraband goods. That it twas used for 
such a purpose by Hascombec himself, during the 
French and Indian War, and by cotemporaries and 
their descendants who ‘shared his secret trade, down 
through the war of the Revolution, is more than prob- 
able. Be that as it may, the knowledge of this singu- 
lar hiding place was surely shared by more than one 
generation, and more than one profession of rogues. 

Accordingly a gang of coiners, whose base of opera- 
tions appeared to be Badger’s Island, had made this 
one of a chain of inland stations. Here they made as- 
signations and deposits from time to time, and secretly 
communicated with confederates in the interior towns 
and cities. Here also they staid when it suited their 
convenience, subsisting on such supplies as they could 
easily bring with them, rarely venturing to steal any 
thing in the immediate neighborhood except fuel. 

When Davy Belden fell into the old flume, as he did 
in his haste to keep up with the hunters, he struck the 
half-rotten trap board, which let him downat once. In 
his fright and effort to recover himself, he somehow 
struggled through the secret aperture in the under 
walls, and plunged into the vault, crying out for help 
at the top of his voice. 

That no ore heard him is easily accounted for, since 
he was fairly under the dam before he had time to 
make his first cry, and his companions not observing 
his fall in their eagerness to see the wolf at bay, were 
far past the mill in a moment. 

Imagine the poor boy’s astonishment and terror when 
he found himself in the dark, unknown cavern under 
ground, and roughly grasped by an unseen hand. 
When his friends returned to search for him, the ruffi- 
ans in the vault, alarmed at the so near discovery of 
their secret, bad gagged him. 

That same night, when all was still, they stole out, 
just before the snow began to fall, and eseaped down 
the Isinglass River on the ice, taking Davy with them. 

After the old Indian had satistied himself by an ex- 
amination of the ice that a party had “gone down rib- 
ber” from the Haunted Mill, he hastened away at once 
upon the trail. He followed the brook to its mouth. 
By the time he struck the waters of the Cocheco the 
tracks of human feet began to show on the whitened 
ice, proving that persons had passed that way since the 
snow began to fall. Among the tracks he saw the foot. 
prints of a boy. 

Down the river he went at a “hound trot,” and rap- 
idly gained upon the flying party. The footprints 
grew plainer and plainer. 

Towards night, when a few miles above Dover, he 
was able to follow them, when they left the river and 
entered a tract of wild land covered with clumps of 
evergreen, and broken into ridges and glens. 

Down one of these glens he pursued the trail, and the 
first hours of darkness found him concealed and watch- 
ing near a dark looking fissure under one of the ledges. 

Quonkit patiently waited and listened. At length he 
heard the voice of a boy in tones of entreaty, followed 
by threats and muffled curses. He entered the fissure 
and crawled along a winding passage towards the inte- 
rior of a cavern, when he soon caught the sound of low 
voices. By degrees he drew himself nearer, and at 
length saw a faint glimmer, and the next instant his 
eye rested on the figures of four men playing cards by 
the smoky light of birch-bark torches. 

The contents of a bottle from which they frequently 


| the old Indian. But it was too late; one of the men 
rose to his elbow. Several others showed signs of wak- 

| ing. Quonkit made haste to retreat from the cave, but 
before he could come out from its windings, a shot was 
fired at him which penetrated his cap and wounded his 
head. 

Though partially stunned by the blow of the bullet, 
the Indian’s presence of mind did not forsake him. As 
soon as he got out of the den he fired his gun into the 
air, and whooped a summons, apparently calling com- 
panions to come and surround the cave. This had the 
effect he intended, of keeping the outlaws under cover 
while he secured a place higher up the ledge, where he 
could watch them unobserved. 

Dawn soon broke in the east, and he saw some of the 
party come cautiously out to recsnnoitre. At length, 
three of the gang hurried down the glen in a southerly 
direction, treading in the tracks of the previous day 
till they were out of sight. 

Hour after hour Quonkit watched, half frozen, and 
terribly thirsty from the bleeding of his wound. His 
wallet of provisions served to appease his hunger, but 
he longed with fierce impatience for the moment when 
he could put himself in motion again. Towards night 
the rest of the gang left the cave withthe boy and 
moved off in the direction which their companions had 
taken in the morning. The Indian followed them ata 
distance, and tracked them to another rendezvous, in 
one of the vilest streets of the city of Dover, but found 
no opportunity to accomplish Davy’s deliverance. 

From this point the next night he saw the ruffians de- 
part down the river, and began bis pursuit again. 
For a whole week he hung upon their trail, through ice 
and snow, through fields and forests, and in by-streets 
of Newington, Kittery and Portsmouth, never losing 
sight of the boy, but still unable to do any thing effect- 
ually towards his rescue. 

It was while thus engaged in detective duty, that he 
became acquainted with the peddler’s apprehension, and 
decided to enlist him for an assistant, having first, as he 
thought, securely located the gang of counterfeiters, so 
that he could give reliable information to the authorities 
and get possession of Davy. 

After the accident to the peddler related by himself in 
a former chapter, Quonkit and the two Badger Island 
policemen gave chase to the flying villains. Soon the 
exciting alarm of “Stop thief!” gathered quite a com- 
pany of pursuers in spite of the unfavorableness of the 
hour. A hard run they had, and for a time the rogues 
seemed to have the best of it. 

One of them at length slipped on the icy pavement and 
was captured. He was a surly fellow and no confession 
could be wrung outofhim. The rest disappeared down 
a dark lane and defied the search of the officers. 

Quonkit repaired as soon as possible to the place 
where he had seen Davy concealed, in the expectation 
of finding him unguarded, but to his chagrin the boy 
had gone. Undiscouraged, however, the faithful In- 
dian again commenced his weary hunt. The knowl- 
edge that the authorities were on their track did not 
increase his hopes of soon discovering the whereabouts 
of the: counterfeiters, or of finding Davy alive, as the 
scoundrels doubtless redoubled their precautions, and 
perhaps had put the poor lad out of the way. 

Three weeks passed in fruitless search—weeks that 
seemed almost as long to Quonkit as to the asxious 
parents who waited their child’s return. At length, af- 
ter spying at every haunt in the environs of the Piscat- 
aqua and the harbor, and retracing twice his whole 
journey from Lyeford to Portsmouth, he caught the 
clue again, and came one night upon a small party of 
the counterfeiters, secreted near Rolling’s Ford. 

Davy was with them. They had made him useful to 
them in performing their camp drudgery. At the mo- 
ment when Quonkit approached he was busy at a spring 
not far from the river bank, cutting through the ice to 
filla water bucket. Only one man was with him. 
The old hunter felt that his opportunity had come. 
Creeping as near as possible unobserved, he rushed 
upon the man, and before he had time to make a sound, 
laid him senseless with a blow of his tomahawk. This 
done, it was but the work of a moment to seize the boy 
and leap down the bank upon the river, where he soon 
put himself beyond the possibility of pursuit by the 
scoundrels he had so unceremoniously outwitted. 
The journey homeward was performed in an incred- 
ibly short space of time. Learning from the boy the 
secret of Hascombe’s Mill, and that six of the coiners 
had arranged to be at that place on a certain day, he 
managed to arrive in season to entrap them, and fortu- 
nately meeting the peddler there as before related, he 
was able to raise a sufficient force to take them all 
into custody. 
During his absence on this arduous and noble ser- 
vice, Quonkit had travelled no less than three hun- 
dred miles. T. B. 
Concluded next week. 
+o 
BOASTERS. 

Zeke Bloodgood was an idle, boastful man, who had 
told so many fine stories about himself that he fancied 
himself a hero. “Neow,” Zeke began, addressing a 
group of young men, “Neow, boys, I don’t ’spose I ever 
told you how I ketched a deer. Didn’t, eh? Wal, 
this was the way on’t. One warm arternoon in June I 
was a hoein’ corn right on the edge of Dames’s woods, 
an’ I see a deer cuttin’ across the clearin’. Wal, I up 
and arter him, an’ in less’n no time I had my hoe right 
in among his antlers, and hild on till Dames’s folks 
heerd the rumpus, and brought mea gun.” 

Zeke paused, and looked around upon his audience 
with a gracious smile, but every eye looked incredulity. 
“Taint a lie, nother,” blurted out the angry Zeke, be- 
fore a word had been spoken. “Any or’nary deer 








drank had seemingly done its work on several of the 
gang, who lay snoring on the bottom of the cave. The | 
liquor was fast producing the same effect upon the card 

players, for their heads nodded and bobbed together 

over their game, till one by one their listless fingers 

dropped the cards. At length, all four lay as insensible | 
as the rock about them. 

Carefully as a stealing cat, Quonkit crawled nearer. 
His object was to arouse the boy and oarry him away. | 
He approached near enough to touch him with the 
rauzzle of his gun. Davy started, and recognizing 
Quonkit, uttered an.involuntery cry. ‘‘Ss—st!" warned 


could outrun me; but ye see that day there was a dref- 
fle hard crust o’ snow on the ground, and the deer bein’ 
heavier’n I, slumped in, and so I gained on him.” 

“Look here,” suggested a listener, “didn’t you just 
say it was a warm day in June ?” 

“Taint none o’ your business ef I did,” shouted the 
irate Zeke. 

“O, but I should take care to make my story consist- 
ent,” eays some shrewd boaster who is reading this an- 
ecdote. No, it cannot be done. Boasters are never be- 





lieved. St. Paul tells us the heathen in his day were 
“Backbiters, haters of God, despitefnl, prond, boasters 


inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents,” and 
much more, all showing that boasters keep bad 


company. 
——_+o>—_—_—__———_ 


O WHAT CAN LITTLE HANDS DOP 


O what can little hands do 

To please the King of Heaven? 
The little hands some work may try 
To helo the poor in misery: 

Such grace to mine be given! 


O what can little lips do 
To please the King of Heaven? 
The little lips can praise and pray, 
And gentle words of kindness say: 
Such grace to mine be given! 


O what can little eyes do 
To please the King of Heaven? 
The little eyes can upward look, 
Can learn to read God's holy book: 
Such grace to mine be given! 


O what can little hearts do 
To please the King of Heaven? 

The hearts, if God His Spirit send, 

Can love and trust their Saviour, Friend: 
Such grace to mine begiven! | 


Though small is all we can do 
To please the King of Heaven; 
Let hearts, and hands, and lips unite 
Yo serve the Saviour with delight; 
Such grace to mine be given! 








For the Companion. 
MY VOYAGE TO CEYLON. 
Perils of the Passage. 


From the rank of an ensign to that of Major-General 
in the British army,—during an honorable and varied 
service of half a century’s duration,—rose this frank, 
jolly and loyal Irish gentleman. I am speaking of my 
friend, Maj.-Gen. George Bell. 

His memory is stored with all sorts of army stories; 
of battles under Wellington, in the peninsula, and of 
trampings and campaigns in India. His first voyage to 
Ceylon I will describe, as the General himself de- 
scribed it. I donot pretend to give the story in his 
own words, but as nearly so as my memory permits. 

We left England in April, 1825,—that’s before you 
were born,—and a rough and unpleasant passage we 
had of it. Talk about “life on the ocean wave;” talk 
about the charms of “the billowy deep;” take my word 
for it, it’s all stuffand nonsense! There you are, shut 
up in a floating jail fora hundred and twenty days— 
four long, weary, dreary months—with less room to 
move about in than a prisoner has, and with poorer 
food, and only a plank between yourself and death. 

It’s a dog’s life, a sailor’s. Take away the disgrace 
of the thing, and it’s better to goto jail, and be done 
with it; for then, any way, you'll get fresh bread and 
fresh meat, instead of hard biscuit and old salt pork; 
let alone being free from that plague of the land lubber, 
sea sickness. 

I was sick a long time, for I'm but a poor hand ata 
voyage. We had bad weather in the channel, and 
thick, cold fogs, which made us all as miserable as 
men could well be. The soldiers lay about the deck, 
and got trodden over by the sailors; and then there 
would be fights between the landsmen and seamen, 
which kept the officers in constant trouble. We were 
soon out of fresh meat. The poultry died off at a rapid 
rate, and the pigs went after them. 

We had no serious accident, excepting that the boat- 
swain’s mate fell overboard; but he was a capital 
swimmer, and we picked him up again. We had noth- 
ing in the shape of an adventure until we had been sev- 
eral weeks out. 

Onr boatswain’s name was Jameson. He was a reg- 
ular giant,—a brawny bull of a man,—over six feet in 
height, and as strong as Samson, and as malicious as 
he was muscular. Somehow he got it into his head 
that it would be a jolly thing to do, to capture the ship. 
Stupid as the thing seemed to be, he soon got nearly 
two-thirds of the crew enlisted to aid him in his plot. 

Their plan was to rise at night, fasten down the sol- 
diers between decks, murder the officers, throw the 
watch overboard, and the captain after them. As good 
luck would have it, two of the conspirators were over- 
heard talking about the plot, by the sick wife of a sol- 
dier, whose bunk was separated from the sailors’ cabin 
by only a thin board. 

The captain and officers were told about the plan, 
and although some of them laughed at it, others be- 
lieved the story, and made up their minds to thwart 
the conspirators. 

The revolt broke out sooner than any one intended, 
in consequence of a quarrel between Mr. Davis, the 
chief officer, and the leader of this conspiracy. They 
had a dispute about work, which ended in a tight. The 
boatswain’s mate seized Mr. Davis by the throat, and 
would soon have strangled him, if, hearing the row, 
the soldiers had not rushed up from below. 

The captain came up at the same time. As soon as 
Jameson saw him he rushed at him with the ferocity of 
a tiger, and would soon have pitched him into the sea 
if Thad not caught him by the leg and held on until 
the other officers had time to overpower him. 

Although the captain called out for help, none of 
the sailors offered to come to his aid. They stood look- 
ing on, refusing to obey orders, but evidently afraid to 
rescue the captain, while two hundred soldiers were 
near by and ready to obey orders. 

As soon as the officers came to my aid and the cap- 
tain’s, the conspirator was overwhelmed and put into 
irons. It took seven men to hold him when they were 
putting on the manacles. He was chained to the deck, 
where he remained during the remainer of the voyage 
Oar master-at-arms was ordered to take charge of him’ 
and kept him in his chains, feeding him and treating 
him like a dog, until we cast anchor off the shores of 
Ceylon. 

By-the-way, this master-at-arms was an interesting 
character. His real name was Thurtle, but he was 
known by another, which he had adopted. He be- 
longed to a respectable family of Norfolk, England, 
and was long in the naval service of England. After a 
long absence he returned to his home, to find that his 
brother had been hung for murder. He felt the dis- 
grace very keenly, and determined to be transported to 
Australia. So he went into a shop, coolly put a watch 
in his pocket, and quietly walked away. He did not 
attempt to run, and was soon arrested by a policeman. 

He was brought up before the lord mayor of London, 





and asked what defence he had to make of his conduct, 
He told his story, and why he had taken the watch, 
He said he wished to leave the country forever, and that 
he hoped to be transported for stealing! 

It happened that the lord mayor knew all about the 
family, and so instead of transporting ‘him, he got him 
the position of master-at-arms in one of the British 
government ships. . 

The General’s next adventure was an equally forty. 
nate escape. On the sea-path to India there are g 
number of low rocks, known among sailors as “the 
Deserters.” The captain had kept watch all one day 
with vigilant earnestness, but as he did not discover 
them, supposed he had already passed them. About 
eleven o’clock at night there were shuffling noises and 
the trampling of feet hurrying to and fro heard on the 
deck. 

“What’s the matter?” shouted the officers whose 
slumbers these noises had disturbed. 

There were very few of the seamen who had time to 
answer; for they were still in terrible peril, and hag 
just had a wonderful escape. 

A small craft had passed before the bows of the ship 
a few minutes before—a voice had shouted sternly, “You 
are going on ‘the Deserters!’” and then the little vesse} 
and the earnest voice had glided out of sight. 

It was the first craft that they had seen since they 
left Old England; and it had appeared just in time p 
save them from instant destruction. For if another 
minute had passed the great ship would have struck 
and all hands would have been lost in mid-ocean. 

Nor was this the last escape that the General had 
reason to rejoice over in his voyage to Ceylon. 

It was the custom of the chief officer to visit the 
grand store once a week witha lantern. The place wag 
full of inflammable materials, such as spirits, tar, dried 
rushes (for the use of the coopers) and other equally 
combustible stuff. No one was allowed to go down to 
it at night. But one evening some emergency caused 
the captain to order his chief officer to take a careful 
person with him, and go down to the store for the art}. 
cle needed. 

They opened it and were astounded to find that their 
coming had saved the ship from destruction. Some 
one of the conspirators had been there before them. A 
tallow candle was fixed to the mast; the wood was al- 
ready charred by the flames; a tar barrel was close by, 
and a bundle of rushes suspended over it! Every cf 
fort was made to find the miscreant who had thus per- 
illed the lives of all the passengers, but no trace of the 
criminal was ever found. 





For the Companion. 
UNDER A CLOUD. 

Annie West stood at the window looking out upon 
the gray wintry sky. She felt very unhappy, but if 
you had questioned her closely she could not have told 
why. The demon of discontent had seized her girl's 
heart, and whispered to her that every thing was 
wrong. She did not like the circumstances in which 
she found herself. Every faded spot in the tidy sitting. 
room carpet annoyed her. The furniture looked grim 
and sullen in the glare of the fire-light. 

“JI don’t believe I was born for such a lot as this,” 
she sighed, wearily, as a coming fog blurred the dis- 
tant landscape. “I’m very dull. I wish I could take 
an interest in things, as mother does. I do believe she 
puts her heart in the churning. She laughs when I 
say so, and declares that is what makes her butter so 
good. It is better than any one else can make, I do 
believe. Well, we can’t always force our lives along 
the old grooves. How I wish something romantic 
would happen; things go on so monotonously! And 
there is Caleb.” 

She drew back, consciously. Presently Caleb came 
in, a stout, bashful, honest-looking boy of nineteen. 
Very fond of Annie he was, so fond ,that he never 
could see her, or even hear her name spoken, without 
a quick, heavy beating of his generous heart. 

“Annie, did you know they were going to open sing- 
ing school to-night ?”” asked Caleb. 

“O, yes, I knew,” Annie said, quietly. 

“And—and—may I call for you ?” 

“Yes, Caleb; but even that is dull,” she said, half- 
unconsciously. 

At that moment a splendid carriage stopped opposite 
the window. Something had gone wrong with the har- 
ness; or did the high-bred, handsome young man sit- 
ting there hope to catch a glimpse of the. face of pretty 
Annie West; for this humble daughter of a farmer was 
more beautiful than many a city-bred girl. 

“There’s young Langham,” said Caleb, half rising. 
“Aren't they beautiful horses? Annie, wouldn’t you 
like to drive behind them ?” 

“Yes, I should,” said Annie, resolutely; and her 
cheek crimsoned. 

Caleb crimsoned, too, but a pain showed itself in his 
open face. Something seemed to have gone to his 
heart like the stab of a knife. 

Young Langham lounged back until his ‘‘man” had 
paid all attention to whatever the trouble was; but An- 
nie had too much modesty and good sense to allow 
herself to be seen, although by girlish artifice she 
might have accomplished the matter, and it was evi- 
dent that he was looking for her. 

Caleb arose to go as the carriage rattled off. Some 
way, he had lost his merry old self, and an awkward, 
pale fellow had taken his place. 

“Then I may come for you, Annie ?” he said. 

“Yes, you may come for me.” 

“OQ, why didn’t she smile, just once?” thought Caleb; 
“she was always kind before.” 

But he, poor fellow, was not the only one that felt 
the influence of Annie’s mood. The dog that came 
home with her father at the early dinner hour slunk 
off from her side, as if he had done something to be 
ashamed of. The cat, instead of playing, sat in dumb 
wistfulness, looking up in her face. Mother West 


asked her if she was sick, and the old farmer, laugh- 
ing, guessed Annie had a kink. 

“Don’t be old before your time, my lass. Keep 4 
merry heart!” he cried, as he left her again to the 
gloom of the kitchen and her own unquiet thoughts. 

Supper time had come, and Annie was no better,— 
‘Yather worse. She had sulked herself into the idea 
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that she wouldn’t go to singing school with Caleb. She 
wanted to be somebody. Why shouldn’t she drive be- 
hind those splendid horses ? Other girls— 

A yell of maniac ferocity burst upon her ear at this 
moment. She sprang to the window. Young Lang- 
ham, in his open carriage, was passing again; but this 
time one of the horses was stabborn—a beautiful gray. 
What a scene! the young man, almost raging drunk, 
standing up, swearing, foaming, lashing the beasts, 
using the foulest, most blasphemous language; and 
his groom begging him, for the sake of every thing 

, to let him take the reins. 

Annie grew sick and dizzy; she shut her cyes as the 
fearful group flew by; she sank upon her seat, the wild 

ance and distorted, demon-like face of the rich man’s 
son always before her. When she arose again there 
was a change visible in her manner. Cheerfulness had 
not returned, but discontent had gone. By degrees 
she came back to her old state. Her home seemed 
again & little paradise. Mother, father, dog and cat all 
felt the difference ; the very fire seemed to burn more 
cheerfully. Caleb came, downcast; but her cheery 
smile made him himself again, and in the glow of his 
restored happiness he grew handsomer every moment. 
And at singing school, that night, none were merrier 
than Annie, the old, happy Annie, come out of the 


Re thing about young Langham,” said her 
father, next day. “Crazy with delirium tremens; can’t 
live, they say.” 

Annie was silent; but from that day she was happier, 
wiser and better. ALMA. 


4 
+> 


CONTENTED. 


“annie,” said a lady to a lovely child of four years, 
“you must go home with me, and be my little girl.” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Annie. 

“9, yes, you must. I haven’t any little girl, and I 
want one very much. Why won’t you?” 

“Because,” replied Annie, lifting her serious eyes to 
the lady’s face, “because, if God had wanted me to be 
at your house He would have put me there.” 

Had not this little one learned what so few ever do, 
contentment with her lot? God has also ordered all 
your circumstances, still you say, “O, dear, I wish I 
had fine dresses, like Annie Bell. I wish I was hand- 
some. I wish father was rich,” and forget, or try to for- 
get that you are quarrelling with God's allotments. 
Don't utter these idle, sinful wishes, but just go to 
work and make the best of what you have and are, and 
thus learn the beauty of that precious truth which few 
practically believe,—“Godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” 
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THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 

The following remarkable narrative shows not only 
how great a mistake it is to despise a poor personal ap- 
pearance, but also that perseverance and hopeful forti- 
tude under the greatest difficulties bring their own re- 
vardinthe end. Incidents like the one here related, 
of lavish or reckless staking of money, often occur at 
auctions where men of great wealth happen to come in 
competition for the possession of a desired article, and 
in consequence a poor owner has sometimes been placed 
above want by the unexpected price obtained for his 
property. 

Samuel Duhobret was one of the great German 
painter Albert Durer’s pupils, admitted into his studio 
outof pity, and in spite of his age and poverty; for 
ll pa almost forty and had no other means of 
earning a livelihood than that of painting signs and 
house-decorations, a kind of ornamentation then com- 
mon in Germany. Undersized, hunchbacked, ex- 
tremely ugly, and moreover stuttering so badly as not 
to be able to pronounce two syllables consecutively, it 
may easily be yp gers that he was the butt of his fel- 
low pupils, and that whenever any practical joke was 
4 be _— in the studio, it was always levelled at 

uel. 

Jeered at by his comrades, tormented by his master’s 
wife, who could not forgive his being admitted into the 
studio gratis, and having nothing for his meals but 
black bread (and sometimes not even that), the fellow 
had no rest or comfort but on the days when he could 
escape into the country to paint some cf the numerous 
beautiful views in the neighborhood of Nuremberg. 
Then he was not like the same man. His downcast, 
melancholy mood passed entirely away as he sat upon 
the grass, his portfolio upon his knees, trying to catch 
some of those admirable effects of light which he ex- 
celled in reproducing. After spending the day in this 
manner, he returned to Nuremberg; but he did not 
nention in the studio his excursion of the day before, 
sill less did he show the sketches he had made. 

Except on the rare occasions of these visits to the 
country, Samuel arrived at the studio every day at 

dawn, and remained there until nightfall. He then 
returned to his garret and reproduced on canvas the 
‘ews which he had sketched in the country. To pro- 
care himself brushes and colors he imposed upon him- 
elf the hardest privations. 

hree years went on in this way without having bet- 
tered his position in the smallest degree, or either his 
master or his fellow pupils being aware of the night- 
labors which he had been genes. How he succeed- 
éd in preserving himself from death, considering the 
great privations he had to endure, is a mystery. 

One day, however, he fell ill; a violent fever seized 
his withered frame, and for nearly a week he remained 
‘ying upon his pallet without any one coming to take 
Compassion on his sufferings. With burning brain and 
feeling that he was dying, abandoned by all, he took a 
desperate resolution; he rose, took under his arm the 
latest picture he had painted, and staggered with it 
‘ward the shop of a broker, in the hope of selling it 
“any price. It so happened that he had to pass in 
front of a house where a great number of persons were 
‘“sembled. He found that a sale by auction was pro- 
eding, the property consisting of works of art, col- 

ected by a connoisseur with endless trouble during 
thirty years, and as usually. happens, sold and disposed 
gg remorse by the inheritors of his wealth after 

Samuel went up to one of the auctioneer’s men, and 
il T & great entreaty succeeded in persuading him to 

ow the picture which he carried under his arm to be 
put up for sale with the other works of art. The auc- 
“oneer estimated its value at three thalers. 
f Good!” said Samuel, to himself; “that will bay me 
Sod for at least a week—if I am fortunate enough to 
da purchaser.” 
wh € picture was put up for sale and passed from hand 
and round the circle, while the monotonous voice 
the auctioner repeated : 
note tree thaler ing, going, for three thalers. Will 
body make an advance on three thalers ?” 
Nobody answered. 
Ab me !” murmured poor Samuel; “nobody will 
wt! ce hat is to become of me? And yet,” he 
it is my best work—I have never done better. 





The air passes through the foliage of my trees—any 
one might say that the leaves move, rustle and mur. | 
mur. The water is limpid—it is the Pregnitz, beautiful, 
pure and clear. There is life in the animals coming; 
down to quench their thirst in it. And in the back- 
ground, what an admirable view!—the Abbey of New- 
bourg with its belfry of fretwork-like lace, and its ele- 
gant buildings! The Abbey of Newbourg, whence the 
monks have been driven out, and which, I fear me) 
much, will soon be demolished by its new proprietor; 
for alas! what will the good Lutheran be able to do 
with an abbey and a beltry ?” ; 

“Twenty-five thalers,” said a weak, dry voice, which 
made Samuel start and almost stupefied him with joy. 

He raised himself apon the tips of his tees to see, if 
possible, who had pronounced those thrice blessed 
words. Surprise! it was the broker toward whose 
house Samuel had been making his way when his 
good angel had inspired him with the idea of getting | 
his picture put up at auction. 

“Fifty thalers,” cried a loud voice. 

Samuel would willingly have embraced the big man 
dressed in black who uttered those two words. 

“A hundred thalers,” coughed the reedy little voice 
of the broker. 

It was instantly drowned by the voice of the big 
man, crying: 

“Two hundred thalers!” 

“Three hundred !” 

“Four hundred!” 

“A thousand thalers.” 

A long silence followed among the persons present, 
who ranged themselves around the rival bidders, who 
stood facing each other like two combatants. Samuel 
thought himself dreaming, and uttered confused excla- 
mations. 

“Two thousand thalers!” said the broker, with a 
short, forced laugh. 

“Ten thousand,” cried the big man, his face’ getting 
purple with rage. 

“Twenty thousand,” cried the broker, pale and fever- 
ish, clinching his hands and swaying himself with a 
convulsive movement. 

The big man, sweating and puffing, bellowed rather 
than cried: 

“Forty thousand tralers!” 

The broker hesitated, but the insolent and conqueror- 
like look of his adversary provoked him and he mur- 
mured : 

“Fifty thousand.” 

A profound silence succeeded; for, in his turn, the 
big man hesitated. 

During all this time what had become of Samuel? 
He had been endeavoring with all his strength to wake 
himself: for he said to himself, “‘Aftersuch a dream 
my misery will appear more horrible than ever, my 
hunger more intolerable.” 

“‘A hundred thousand thalers,” cried the big man. 
“A hundred and twenty-five thousand.” 

“The original for the copy !” cried the big man. 

The broker got up and went away in a pitiable condi- 
tion, and the big man was victoriously carrying off the 
picture, when he saw coming toward him Samuel Du- 
hobret, hunchbacked, lame and ragged. The big man 
took him for a beggar and would have passed him after 
having thrown him a small piece of money; but the 
hunchback said to him: 

“When may I enter into possession of my abbey, my 
or and my lands? Iam the painter of the pic- 

ure.” 

The big man, who was the Count of Dunkelsbach, 
and one of the richest seigneurs in Germany, was nota 
little surprised at the announcement made to him by 
Samuel; but he drew a portfolio from his pocket aud 
tore from it a leaf on which he wrote a few lines, say- 
ing: : 

“Here, my fricnd, present this and you will be put in 
possession of your property.” 

The poor painter was still some time before he felt 
quite sure that he was not under the delusive influence 
ot a dream; but awakened at length, he took posses- 
sion of his chateau, sold it and determined to live upon 
his means, only painting for amusement. There is 
something of practical satire in the finish of his life; 
ke died of a fit of indigestion. 





hentai 
FAULTS OF OTHERS. 


What are others’ faults to me? 
i ve not a vulture’s bill, 

To peck at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 


It ts enough for me to know 
ive toiles of my own; 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my triends alune, 


a te 


TOSSED BY A DEER. 


“You may talk about being hoisted over a stone wall 
by a mad bull,” said old Dave, as I sat by his cabin 
fireside one night; ‘‘but if it comes to a choice between 
being hoisted by a deer and being hoisted by a bull, 
give me the bull.” 

“Bat a deer will not run at you as a mad bull will, I 
should think,” was my reply. “I thought the ceer was 
the most timid of animals.” 

“So he is, generally,” said the veteran hunter, re- 
plenishing the cavity in his cheek with a huge quid of 
tobacco; “bat I'll tell you how adeer hoisted me once, 
up in the Red River country. Perhaps you never saw 
anelk as big asa horse. That’s the size those Red 
River fellows often get. 

I was out on a hunt in the fall of '48, along with two 
of my old companions, good men and true; and we 
suddenly came upon a herd of elk feeding on a hill-side 
as quiet as so many cows. They had no notion of our 
presence, as we Came upon them from the woods, and 
saw them before we had left the trees. 

We squatted in a clump of undergrowth as quick as 
we caught sight of them, without making any noise. 
They would have smelt us, of course, if the wind had 
been blowing towards them, for the keenness of their 
smell is wonderful. Let a man get within a mile of a 
herd that is feeding to leeward of him, and the way 
they’ll scatter will be a caution. You may talk about 
the scent of a dog, but it is nothing to that of an elk. 
The leader is always on the watch; and when he feels 
that smell of a human being touching his dewy nose, 
away he goes like a shot, and the rest after him. 

Well, we three, crouching there under the brush, 
whispered with each other what to do; and a minute 
after, Joe Belker started back‘into the woods as still as 
he could go. He was going around a long stretch to 
come towards the herd from the other side of the hill, 
and drive them down upon us. We were to keep as 
quiet as we could till we heard them coming, and then 
up and fire. 

It seemed as if Joe never would get around, he was 
gone so long, and we were thinking something had hap- 
pened to him; but just then we heard a roaring noise, 
and we knew the herd were coming. Each of us 
jumped to his feet and popped behind a big tree. The 
herd came crashing through the woods, tearing away 
the limbs with their huge spreading horns with a 
mighty racket. We each took aim at one of the herd. 
My companion’s ball went right through the heart of a 
noble fellow, who leaped up into the air and fell dead 
on the spot. 

The elk I had shot at was a huge one. I knew I had 
hit him; but as it was, he had strength enough to run 
on a piece with the herd. But asthe rest of the bound- 
ing fellows disappeared in the distance, I saw my victim 
drop upon the ground in a little opening of the wood 
just beyond, and close his eyes in death. 

While Belker and Smith were attending to their 
prizes, I started off after mine. My knife was out, and 








1 had taken him'by the head to finish the work—as I saw 


by his quivering that life still be ene the huge | 
animal staggered to his feet, and I felt myself spinning 

through the air. Even as I flew I felt my death had 
come, for as soon as I touched ground again the elk 
would be upon me, and would gore me through and 
through. Thechance of my getting caught between 
his horns. the way I did when he threw me, was one of 
a thousand, and the second time would be death, of 
course. But Belker had seen me as I went up, and be- 
fore I came down he had put a ball through the ani- 
mal’s heart. 

Well, now, I’ve knocked around in the world a great 
deal, as you know; but in all my life I never took any- 
thing that shook me up as bad as that deer hoist did. 
I believe I’d rather be blown up on a steamer, run over 
by a herd of buffalo, or hugged by a bear a head taller 
than myself—all of which I have been, in my time— 
than to be sent a spinning through the air that way, 
with a wounded deer waiting for me to come down.— 
Our Boys and Girls. 


_——t+or—__—_ 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 


The Edinburgh Scotsman says: 
A very singular and interesting occurrence was yes- 
terday brought to light in the Burgh Court, by the 
hearing of a summons in regard toa dog-tax. Eight 
and a half years ago a man named Gray, of whom 
nothing is known extept that he lived in a quiet way 
in some obscure = of the town, was buried in Old 
Greyfriars’ churchyard. His grave, levelled by the 
hand of time, and unmarked by any stone, is now 
scarcely discernible; but though no human interest 
would seem to attach to it, the sacred spot has not 
been wholly disregarded and forgotten. During all 
these years the dead man’s faithful dog has kept con- 
stant watch and guard over the grave, and it was this 
animal for which the collectors sought to recover the 
tax. James Brown, the old curator of the burial ground, 
remembers Gray’s funeral, and the dog, a Scotch ter- 
rier, was, he says, one of the most conspicuous of the 
mourners. The grave was closed in as usual, and next 
morning “Bobby,” as the dog is called, was found ly- 
ing on the newly-made mound This was an innova- 
tion which old James could not permit, for there was 
an order at the gate stating, in the most intelligible 
characters, that dogs were not admitted. “Bobby” 
was accordingly driven out; but next morning he was 
there again, and for the second time was discharged. 
The third morning was cold and wet, and when the old 
man saw the faithful animal, in spite of all chastise- 
ment, still lying shivering on tke grave, he took pity 
on him and gave him some food. 

This recognition of his devotion gave “Bobby” the 
right to make the churchyard his home; and from that 
time to the present he has never spent a night away 
from his master’s grave. Often in bad weather attempts 
have been made to keep him within doors, but by dis- 
mal howls he has succeeded in making it known that 
this interference is not agreeable to him, and latterly 
he has always been allowed to have his way. At al- 
most any time during the day he may be seen in or 
about the churchyard; and no matter how rough the 
night may be, nothing can induce him to forsake the 
hallowed spot, whose identity, despite the irresistible 
obliteration it has undergone, he has so faithfully pre- 
served. ‘Bobby” has many friends, and the tax-gath- 
erers have by no means proved his enemies. A weekly 
treat of steaks was long allowed by Sergeant Scott, of 
the Engineers; but for more than six years he has been 
regularly fed by Mr. John Trail, of the restaurant, 6 
Greyfriars’ Place. He is constant and punctual in his 
calls, being guided in his mi day visits by the sound 
of the time-gun. 





4 
or 


A wipow, when her pastor said to her,—“God has 
not deserted you in your old age,” repiied,—*No, sir; 
1 have a good appetite still.” 

Well, a good appetite is a blessing to be thankful 
for, as much as any gift of Providence. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 





or 


THE THOUGHTLESS PRAYER AND LIT- 
TLE EDDIE’S LETTER. 


Little Eddie said his prayers every night at his 
mother’s knee. He did not always think what he was 
doing when he kneeled down, and though he said good 
words, he did not pray. We only truly pray when we 
really wish our heavenly Father to do for us what we 
ask of Him. Sometimes Eddie was sleepy, and his 
little lips would stop moving before he had finished his 
prayer. Sometimes he would be thinking of some- 
thing else while he was repeating the words of his lit- 
tle prayer. Then he would say the words in a hurry, 
without for a moment thinking how wicked it was to 
kneel down before God and then forget what he was 
doing. So one night, thinking only of the funny song 
he had heard somebody sing, and not remembering 
that he was about to ask God to take care of him 
through the night, he rattled off the sweet words of 
his little prayer with such a strange line as this at the 
close of it;— 

“Now I lay me down to sleep; 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

Pop goes the weasel!" 
His motherwwas very much shocked, and little Eddie 
was frightened himself when he came to see what he 
had done. He had not only not prayed, but he had 
mocked God. And if he had said his prayer correctly, 
but had not thought what he was doing, and what he 
was asking of God, it would not be praying. It is not 
what we say, but what we want. 

Eddie’s mother was taken very sick with the small- 
pox, and lest any one beside her in the family should 
take it, she was removed to another house. The little 
boy, who did not know the cause of her absence, felt 
very badly about it. He said his mother did not love 
him, because she went away from him. O, what a 
mistake? It was because she did love him that she 
left him. @t was to save him from sickness that she 
had herself removed. How she pined to see him! 
Finally, he said he would write her a letter and ask her 
if she loved him, if she weuldn’t please to come back 
again to see him. Now Eddie could not write a word, 
nor even make a letter, but he asked his father for a 
piece of paper andapen. He seated himself at the 
table, and scrawled his sheet all over with the strangest 
looking marks that you can imagine. He folded it up, 
asked his father for an envelope and then made another 
scrawl upon the back of that. 

“There,” said he, “papa, send that to mamma, and 
I'll see if she loves me.” 

That night, when the little boy was asleep, the letter 
was taken to his mother. How she smiled and wept 
when she saw it! 

“It is from my dear little Eddie,” she said, “and I 
can read every word of it.” Having kissed the scrib- 
bled paper, she said, “I will write him an answer to it.’ 
So she wrote to him how pleased she was to see and to 


prayed for him every day, and that she would soon 
come home and see him. 

Eddie’s father had laughed at him when he sent the 
letter, and told him that a Philadelphia lawyer could 
not read it. But Kiddie was confident that his mother 
could; and when in the morning his father handeit 
him the letter from his mother, and read the sweet 
words in it, the little boy was triumphant. ‘Didn't [ 
say that mother could read it?) She mast have read it, 
for she has anstcered just what Iasked!” The mother 
knew just what her ittle boy wished, and so she could 
answer him, though his questions were written in a 
scrawl. 

It does not so much matter how we express our wants 
to God, what words we use, if we sincerely desire to 
have Him furgive us and love us. He knows what we 
want; he can read it as it is written in our hearts, and 
though our prayers are not so regular and clear as those 
of older persons, they are just as sweet to Jesus. He 
understands them. He loves to answer them. He 
hears the simple child-prayer amid ten thousand others, 
and says, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


sciciiaascla iat 
THE LITTLE BOY WHO LOST HIS DIN- 
NER. 


A little boy was asked to dine with an old lady and 
gentleman who lived by themselves. They amused 
him first by showing him pretty books and pictures, 
and he seemed to enjoy himself greatly; but when 
they sat down to dinner, to their surprise, he would 
hardly eat any thing. The old lady asked himif he 
did not like what he had been helped to? ; 
“O, it is very nice, thank you,” he said; but still 
he would not eat more. 

Presently, when the cloth was removed, the little fel- 
low looked terribly disappointed, and in a minute or 
two began to cry. 

“What is the matter, my child?’ they asked, greatly 
distressed. 

“I was waiting for the pudding,” sobbed he, “and 
now I have lost my dinner.’ 

Foolish little boy! he always got pudding at home, 
and he never thought it possible that auy one coud 
dine without, so he neglected the good meat that was 
set before him, and lost his dinner. 

If we despise what is good and profitable in the hope 
of obtaining what seems pleasant, we may often be dis- 
appointed and lose both, like the little boy who waited 
tor the pudding. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





To Place a Glass of Water in such a Position that 
no one can Remove it without Upsetting it. 


Filla glass with water, and having laid over it a piece of paper 
which covers the water and the edges of the glass, piace the palm 
of the hand on the paper, and taking up the glass with the other 
hand, turn it upside down very quickly, and piace it on a perfect- 
ly flat part of the table. Gently withdraw the paper; the water 
in the glass will remuin in it, since the air cannot enter; and no 
person can move it in any way without allowing the air to enter, 
and consequently spilling the water. 


Nork.—it is on the same principle that a bottle of liquid well 
corked is perfectly safe, even though there may be several holes 
in the bottom; but the moment you uncork it, te liquid rushes 


out through those holes. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








2. 
Scriptural Enigma. 


Take him whose daughter, with a pitying eye, 
Saw the poor babe in eold and danger lie; 

And in that eve beamed love and mercy mild, 
For she with true compassion saved the child. 


And next that priest who showed such fervent zeal 
That he the truths of Scripture did reveal; 
Arranging in their course those books sublime, 
And fixed the holy canon for his time. 


And now that pious man before us bring, 

Whose office, cup-bearer to Persia's king, 

Had given him wealJth and rank, but still his pity 
Was shown in sol-mn prayer for his poor city. 


And next that scoffer who aloud weuld call, 
While the poor Jews were building up their wall— 
“That which ye build may svon be overthrown 
E‘en by a fox, though it be made of stone." 


Now that good man of Judah, one of three 
Who would not to the image bow the knee, 

On which the king, with flerce and deadly ire, 
Had cast him bound into the burning fire. 


And next in order now T must require 
Our father Abraham's most honored sire. 


Now that good man who had for forty years 
Judged Israel, bat who mourned with bitter tears 
‘rhe errors of his sons, their wicked jeers. 


And next that king who ably did preside, 
And governed well and happily, till pride 
Leading him on—a leper was—and died. 


That man of Judah, who, by God's command, 
Was sent by Moses to the promised land. 


And lastly, he who did in pieces break— 

Lest others should an ido} of it make— 

‘the brazen serpent, which by God's command 
Had been set up by Moses in the land. 


The initials of these names will bring to mind 
What in the Bible we shall always find; 

But though it does to us much truth impart, 
And is the law, ‘tis only found in part 

Of God's own book; and this you may depend— 
’Tis nearer the begiuning than the end. 


Entire, Tam a noun; bebead and transpose, and I am lean; 
replace my head, curtail me. and | am necessary to the accom- 
plishment of any great object; curtail me again, transpose, and 
1 am sometimes used as a seat. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Contention with the intention of extending one’s mental 
powers, is wise. (Couten-ti on with-the in ten-ti on of-x-ten-d- 
in G-one 8 men-tall ?-#0 minutes-s-is Ys. 

2. Never too late w mend. 

8. Goldsmith. 

4. NeW—aArmadA—PorT—OtaheitE—LabradoR —EeL— Olme- 
dO—) ¢rO—NaProLEON— WATERLOO, 





xead his letter; that she loved him dearly; that she 


5. Wise in one’s own conceit. 
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For the Companion. 
THAT DREADFUL FALL. 


A boy who had given bright promise for th. future, 
and on whom many hopes were hung, was Jed astray, 
ard for atime fears were entertained that he was lost 
for time and eternity. To one who resolved if possible 
to save him, he confessed all his sin, and told how he 
was led into it. 

“Had my first temptation been to drink spirits,” he 
said, “I should have resisted it resolutely ; but first my 
playmates treated me to spruce beer ata little shop 
near the school; then when I went into a store, my 
fellow clerks urged me to take lager beer with my 
lunch. This at length became an important part of the 
meal; but the thought of becoming a drunkard never 
entered my mird. I felt so strong! One night—I 
shall never forget it till the hour of my death—I went, 
unknown to my parents, to the theatre. My compan- 
ions, who knew all the ways of the place, took me to 
a bar, between the ‘acts,’ and teased, and cajoled, and 
taunted me till, like a fool, I said to the crimson-faced 
bar-keeper, with a very brave air,— 

“*T'll take brandy and water.’ 

While he was preparing it, I looked in his horrid 
face and trembled. I thought of my mother, who sat 
at home watching for me; andI took the glass with a 
feeling of disgust. I held it amoment; but I looked 
in his eyes as if spellbound, till a loud burst of laugh- 
ter roused me as from a horrid dream. 

“ ¢Are you asleep, John?’ cried one of my friends. 

“ ‘Why don’t you drink ?’ cried another. 

“‘*He’s afraid of his Sunday school teacher, ha, ha, 
ha!’ roared out the man with the dreadful face. ‘He’s 
an innocent chicken, to be sure, and flutters because 
he’s out from under his mother’s wing! Teach him to 
fly by himself, can’t you, boys?’ 

“At this taunt,’ continued the poor victim, “I tried 
to look brave, and poured the poison dewn my throat, 
burning as it went, like living couls. AsI gave back 
the glass those eyes met mine, and burnt themselves 
into my memory. I would give all I have to forget 
them; but I never shall. 

“From that I went down, down, down. I broke my 
mother’s heart, and my father’s gray hairs went in 
sorrow to the grave. My prospects for life are all 
blighted, and I have few left who care whether I am 
saved or lost. Conscience is sometimes roused till I 
am in despair; but nothing follows me like that man’s 
face who gave me the first glass! Sometimes I have 
horrid, delirious dreams, and he is the principal actor 
in them all. Fiends seem to drag me in chains to the 
edge of a precipice; but the one who hurls me off has 
that face. Sometimes I feel that I am being buried 
alive, and that man is the one who throws the earth 
into my living grave. If ever I try to pray that dread- 
ful face starts up between me and God, and hope van- 
ishes. I fear Iam lost; but I give myself into your 
hands and will submit to you in all things. If you 
pray God to save me, ask Him to take that face away, 
lest I see it still before me in eternity.” 

O, boys, shun the man that holds ont the first glass 
of ardent spirits to you as you would shun Satan himself. 
That man with “the dreadful face” still lives, and 
taunts the young with cowardice when they shrink at 
sin. He still stands at the bar, and imprints his horrid 
features on the memory of boys, to haunt them through 
life. Shun the places where beer and cider lead on to 
his bar; and pray God to keep you from all these de- 
mons in human form who for a little money would de- 
stroy both your bodies and your souls. D. 





+ 
or 


CHILD-LIKE TRUET. 


Ore beautiful afternoon in the autumn of 1852, a 
stranger might have been seen strolling along the sea- 
shore at D——. Presently, for the better enjoyment 
of the view, he took the a path leading above the 
eliffs which form the chief attraction of that part of 
the coast. ‘The path is in itself a picturesque one, 
sloping banks of brushwood descending to the sands, 
every here and there broken in upon by ragged cliffs. 


As Mr. C— walked slowly afong, gazing on the | 


sunset tints, already beginning to shed a glory over 
both sea and land, he was startled by the sound of 
many merry little voices, which made him aware of 
two facts—that he was not alone; and that what had 
seemed to him a mere bank of tangled brushwood, was 
that cbild’s paradise, a thicket of bramble bushes laden 
with their deep purple fruit. He stood for a little 
watching the children, as they rushed fearlessly into 
the thick tangle to secure the prize. But the time passed 
more quickly than he thought of, and to shorten his 
walk he descended one of the sloping banks, intend- 
ing to return by the sands. 

Passing along rather in haste, his ear caught a sound 
of lamentation, which contrasted strangely with the 
ringing laughter which he had just been listening to; 
it seemed the sobbing of a little breaking heart. Mr. 
C—— hastened to the rock from which the sound 
came, and found a little child sitting in an agony of 
weeping. At first she seemed afraid of him; but when 
he spoke kindly, and asked her to tell him what was 
the matter that he might help her, she managed to sob 
out, amidst her tears,— 

“O, sir, they have all got tinnies but me!” 

Her deeply stained mouth and pinafore proved that 
she had done her best to have a share of the spoil ; but, 
= - said, every time she slipped her foot the berries 

ell. 

Mr. C—— bade her dry her eyes now and go home, 
but meet him the following evening at the same rock, 
and she should have a little pitcher like the rest. With 
a look of wondering delight, she dropped a courtesy and 
ran away. 

Reaching her mother’s cottage, she ran in breathless 
to tell her story. She, poor woman, lay in bed, weary 
with sickness and want, and listened to her little Susan 
with a smile at her eagerness and impatience for to- 
marrow to come. 

“That was very kind, Susan,” she said, “but you don’t 
know the gentleman.” 

“O, no,” said Susan; “but he promised it, mother, 
and I'm sure he will do it.” 

Next evening, when the happy hour came, she ran 
away full of joyful expectation. “My trusting child!” 


was her mother’s thought; she can believe the words | 
of astranger, while I—I have doubted the love that I 
have so long tried and so often proved.” } 

When Susan returned to spread her treasure before | 
her, it was exclaiming, “O, mother, I have got more | 
than he promised; he has given me both a basket and 
atinny!” And that night the simple trust of her child 
brought new light to this mother’s heart, so that she 
who had begun the day in the midst of unbelief and 
doubt could rest at last on the promise, “My God shall 
supply all your need, according to His riches in glory 
by Jesus Christ.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
ordained strength.”—Family Treasury. 


| 








VARIETY. 





THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


O, the old. old clock of the household stock 
Was the brightest thing and neatest: 
The hands. though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 
‘Twas a monitor, too, though its words were few; 
Yet they lived though nations altered ; 
And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered. 
“Tick, tick,” it said,—“quick, quick to bed; 
For ten I've given warning; RS 
Up up. and go, or else you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning,” 


A friendly vo'ce was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
‘The wintry hours beguiling; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o'er the misty way, 
And the air blew very celdly; 

“Tick, tick,” it said,—“‘quick out of bed; 
For five I ve given warning; 

You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you re up soon in the morning.” 

—_—_—__ +> —__—__———- 
AN ASTONISHED NEGRO. 


The far-famed sleight of-hand man, Robert Houdin, 
cannot be satisfied with his tricks before an audience, 
but occasionally shows hisaskill for his own amuse- 
ment, very much to the surprise of all who may happen 
to be present. 

On Saturday last, while passing an itinerant vender 
of cheap provisions, Mr. Houdiu suddenly paused, and 
inquired,— 

**How do you sell eggs, auntie ?” 

“Dem eggs ?” was the response; “dey am a picayune 
apiece. Fresh, too, de last one ob dem; biled ’em 
myself, and knows dey’s fust-rate.” 

“Well, L'll try ’em,” said the magician, as he laid 
down a bit of fractional currency. “Have you pepper 
and salt ?” 

“Yes, sar, dere dey is,” said the sable saleswoman, 
watching her customer with intense interest. 

Leisurely drawing out a neat little penknife, Mr. 
Houdin proceeded very quietly to cut the egg exactly 
in halves, when suddenly a bright, new twenty-five 
cent piece was discovered lying imbedded ia the yolk, 
apparently as bright as when it first came from the 
mint. Very coolly the great magician transferred the 
coin to his vest pocket, and taking up another egg, in- 
quired,— 

“And how much do you ask for this egg ?” 

“De Lord bress my soul! dategg? De tac am, boss, 
dat egg is worth a dime, shuah.” 

“All right,” was the response; “there’s your dime; 
now give me the egg.” 

Separating it with an exact precision that tke colored 
woman watched most eagerly, a quarter eagle was 
carefully picked out of the centre of the egg, and 
placed in the vest pocket of the operator, as before. 
The old woman was thunderstruck, as well she might 
have been, and her customer had to ask her the price 
of the third egg two or three times before he could ob- 
tain a reply. 

“Dar’s no use talkin’ mars’r,” said the bewildered 
old dame; “I couldn't let you hab dat ar egg, no how, 
for less dan a quarter; I declare I can’t!” 

“Very good,” said Houdin, whose imperturbable fea- 
tures were as solemn as an undertaker, “there is your 
quarter, and here is the egg. All right.” 

As he opened the last egg a race of five dollar gold 
pieces were discovered snugly deposited in the very 
heart of the yolk, and jingling them merrily together 
in his palm, the savant coolly remarked,— 

“Very good eggs, indeed; I rather like them, and 
while I am about it, I believe I'll buy a dozen. What 
is the price ?” 

“I say price,”’ screamed the amazed daughter of Ham. 
“You couldn’t buy dem eggs, massa, for all de money 
you’s got. No! dat you couldn’t. Ise gwine to take 
dem eggs all home, | is, and dat money in dem eggs all 
b'longs tome. It does dat. Couldn't sell no more ob 

dem Caps no how.” 
| Amid the roar of the spectators, the benighted Afri- 
can started for her domicil to “smash dem eggs,” but 
with what succcss we are unable to relate.—Atlanta 
(Ga.) New Era, 





+ 
or 


HEROIC ACT. 
The Hartford Times, June 24th, narrates an act of 
heroism by a draw-tender, w.ich is as worthy of a rec- 
ord as any deed of a soldier: 


The heroism of the draw-tender, Dennis Colgan, pre- 
vented a most frightful accident at the East Bridgeport 
bridge on Friday. The draw had been open to let a 
schooner pass; the ball was down and the bridge some 
fifteen feet out of place when the train came in sight, 
and pushed along at the usual speed, the engineer not 
seeing the signal and knowing nothing about it till with- 
in twenty feet of the draw. By the greatest exertion 
the bridge was swung into place, but as thetrain strikes 
the draw at a strong curve on the west side, a train 
coming on it from that direction would inevitably swing 
, it open unless it was locked. Knowing this, Colgan ran 

across the bridge in the face of the advancing train, 
, and, in spite of the cries of the spectators, dropped in | 
| front of the engine, and succeeded in locking the bridge | 
with about an inch of the bar, and sliding to the plat 
| form below. So narrow was his escape in performing 
' this heroic deed that all thought he had been crushed | 
to death beneath the wheels of the car. 





. 


——__- +o ——___ 
WHAT A SQUIRREL DID. 


A gentleman from Newbury treated us the other day 
to some walnuts, which we should perhaps have re- 
fused, on the principle that the receiver is as bad as the 
thief, had we known where they were obtained before 
it was too late. They were part of the store of a striped | 
squirrel, which he had Jaid up in a hollow tree. There | 
were in all five quarts, which he had carried up one | 
by one, from a tree an eighth of a mile distant. The | 
hole run into the tree in a horizontal direction, so that | 
its capacity would have been very small, as the nuts | 
would have rolled out without some modification in its 
arrangement, which Mr. Bannv proceeded to make 
with a good deal of architectaral skill, his movements 
being watched daily by our informant. He first built 
up a breastwork of clay, sticks, nutshells and ovher rab- 
bish at the mouth of his magazine, an inch or two high, 
and then filled it up with his provisions, till it would 
hold no more. He then added another course of ma- 





son work, and dnother deposit of nats, and so on, till 
at the time of the vandai’s raid on the little fellow’s 
commissary the wall was about a foot high. The pec- 


ulation was considered justifiable on the ground that! 
man was created lord over all the beasts of the field, 
and that it was no worse to make a squirrel work for 


$e 

American Musical INsTRUMENTS.—American energy, inge- 
nulty and perseverance, are triumphant in whatever they seri- 
ously undertake. It is interesting to watch the Progress of 





him than to make a horse or an ox doit. Besides, our 

friend kindly gave the four-legged slave his time for 

the rest of the season, and in a week or two he had laid 

2 a supply for himself and femily.—Newburyport 
erald. 


+o 





PHONETIC SPELLING. 


A friend of ours has a doctor of the “root and herb” 
order, in whom he has great confidence, although the 
doctor is rather illiterate. The other day his son, hav- 
ing a bad cold, got a written prescription from the phy- 
espa which the father brought to us. It ran as fol- 
ows: 

cuae feet in hot wotter, gotobed and drink a pint | 
of loot.” 

“I can make out the first part well enough,” he said. 
‘Put your feet in hot water, go to bed, and drink a pint 
—that is plain enough. But what is loot?” 

We were embarrassed at first, but a happy inspira- 
tion struck us. Loot ell double o tee; elder blow 
tea. And that turned out to be the explanation. 


This reminds us of the long puzzle a whole family 
had over a word in some friendly epistle just received 
by mail. It consisted simply of the two letters “yf.” 
At length the servant girl, who was very ingenious at 
guessing, was summoned from the kitchen, and very 
soon translated the queer monosyllable into “y f, 
wife.” 





HOW SHE SERVED HIM. 


In our vicinity there thrives a corner grocery, the 
proprietor of which isa good-natured Dutchman, who 
is always practising some stale joke upon his customers. 
One of the points played by our German friend is this: 
A customer asks the price of butter. 

“Vell,” says Hans, “I sells you some goot butter for 
forty cents—any body else thirty-five.” 

Customer smiles at the dried joke, pays for butter, 
and vanishes, with the impression that Hans is entirely 
too smart. 

Bnt one day Hansis caught in hisown trap. Bridget 
wants to purchase some soap. 

— what's the price of soap a bar?” interrogates 
she. 

“Dat is goot soap, Biddy,” said Hans. “TI lets you 
have ’em for twenty cents a bar—any body else, ten 
cents. you know.” 

“All right,” says Bridget; “give me five bars at that 
price.” 

Hans passes over the soap, Bridget lays down fifty 
cents, and away walk five bars of soap. 

“Here, here! dere ish a mistake here. 
soap ish one dollar.” 

Bridget stops indignantly. 

“But didn’t ye till me the price was twinty cints to 
me an’ tin to anybody ilse? Well, bad luck to ye, it’s 
not for me at all, at all; it’s for Mrs. Melaney, who lives 
nixt door.” 





Five bars of 


A TEMPERANCE STORY. 


Years before Mr. Lincoln was President, it happened, 
at the close of a matter of business at some hotel in 
which several gentlemen were engaged with Mr. Lin- 
coln, thata Mr. Whitney asked the circle to take some- 
thing to drink. All assented except Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Whitney urged him. but he declined on the plea that 
he never drank. Mr. Whitney still pressed him, say- 
ing, “Come, Mr. Lincoln, and take a glass of lager; 
that’s a harmless beverage, and it will do you good” — 
to which urging Mr. Lincoln finally, in the kindness of 
his heart, assented. The lager madg him very sick. 

It was the first and last time that the two men met 
until Mr. Whitoey joined the throng on one public re- 
ception day to shake hands with the beloved President. 
Imagine his surprise as he drew slowly near in the pro- 
cession that passed in front of the President, to see that 
long arm stretched out to him, and to hear this recog- 
nition ; ‘ How do you do, Mr. Whitney? I have never 
drank a glass of lager since!” 


annie 
A TRUE LADY. 


I was once walking a short distance hehind a very 
handsomely dressed young girl, and -thinking, as I 
looked at her beautiful clothes, I wonder if she takes 
half as much pains with her body. 

A poor old man was coming up the walk with a load- 
ed wheelbarrow, and just before he reached us he made 
two attempts to go intothe yard of a small house, but 
the gate was heavy, and would swing back before he 
could get through. 

“Wait,” said the young girl, springing lightly for- 
ward, “I'll hold the gate open.” 

And she held the gate until he passed in, and receiv- 
ed his thanks with a pleasant smile, as she went on. 

“She deserves to have beautiful clothes,” I thought, 
“for a beautiful spirit dwells in her breast.”—Little 
Corporal. 








———_—__<@>—— 
DISADVANTAGE OF POOR LODGING. 


When James I. heard that Ben Johnson was living in 
great poverty in an obscure place in London, he sent 
the poet ten pounds to relieve his necessities. Some of 
the courtiers remarking on the smallness of the dole, 
= king said it was enough “for a man who lived in an 

ley.” 

The law “To him that hath shall be given,” is taken 
advantage of with a vengeance sometimes. Many will 
give to a well dressed beggar who would turn a ragged 
one out of door. 


WHEN TO BEGIN. 


“That you may find success,” ssid the Rev. Charles 
Brooks, in an address to boys, “let me tell you how to 

roceed. To night begin your great plan of life. You 

ave but one life to live, and it is most important that 

ou do not make a mistake. To-night begin carefully 

ix your eye on the fortieth year of = age, and then 
say to yourself, “‘At the age of forty I will be a temper- 
ate man, I will be an industrious man, a benevolent 
man, & well-read man, a religious man, and a useful 
man. I will be such an one. ‘J resolve, and I will 
stand tort.’ My young friends, pray to God that this 
resolation may Stand like the oak, which cannot be 
wind shaken.” 





—__ +o —_____— 
STOLE THE WRONG STUFF. 


Some emigrant passengers on a Mississippi steam- 
boat recently found some bags of beans among the 
freight, and helped themselves to a bountiful supply 
for soup. The beans were castor oil beans, consigned 
> a psn — ag and caused a decided commotion among 

e thieves. 


This was taking medicine against their will. We 
hope it did them good. 


—_— 


A LETTER TO GOD. 


Little Georgie, a boy of five years, whom we know, 
was recently travelling with his mother in a railway 
car, when an accident occurred by which the lives of 
the passengers were put in hazard, though no one was 
hurt. Looking up at his mamma, the little fellow said, 
“God saved us, didn’t He? I wish there was a post of- 
fice where we could send a wetter (letter) right up to 
God—a nice wetter.” 





factures, and observe how rapidly we are excelling the 
Old World. Nor is this merely in those common articles whieh 
require little skill in their construction. It appears to be the faet 
that the greater the ingenuity required, the more sure js our 
Yankee land to carry off the palm. 

In piano- fortes, for instance, it is well known that those of the 
best makers among us already equal, if they do not excel, the 
best of European makers. In reed instruments, such as Cabinet 
Organs, the superiority is yet more decidedly with the American 
instruments. It is conceded by the best judges that the Mason ¢ 
Hamlin Cabinet Organs, which have attained so great a reputa. 
tion at home, are far superior to any foreign instruments of the 
class. The last number of “Newzeitschrift fur Music,” the 
famous Leipzig musical journal, has a notice of one of the Mason 
& Hamlin Organs, which the editor has seen, and of which he 
admits the superiority, not only in full volume of tone ang gen- 
eral characteristics, but especially in “the mellow and Pleasing 
character of its tones.” ‘This favorable testimony is just. Those 
whohave not heard these beautiful instruments have little 
idea of the improvement which these makers have effected, 
and of the charming qualities of their organs. It is not surpris- 
ing that the demand for hem is so large.—M. Y. Musical Gq. 
zetle. 30—lw 
A 

CARPET R THE PEOPLE.—Don* 
rolls abe “Gaspens. evupeistag vartecine =’ cn eee. A... 
Hadden's anction sales in New York, some of which are subject 
to manufacturers’ slight imperfections in matching, wiil be sold 


at prices varying from 50c to $1 per yard. New England Carpe 
Company, 75 Hanover St., Boston. . 








CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. 20 
rolls Floor Oil Cloths, the clearing out of two factories. just re. 
ceived. To deal rs and consumers these are offered at’a great 
reduction from former prices. New England Carpet Company, 
75 Hanover Street, Boston * 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. Ele. 
gant English Brussels Tapestries—1000 rolls just received from 
the New York auction sales, for the supply of our customers at 
ee very lowest prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover st., 

oston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. Teal- 
ers wishiug to replenish their stocks are invited to examine the 
stock which we have purchased at the recent auction sales ig 
New York. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover St., Boston. 





CaNnTON MATTINGS.—Dealers supplied with all grades of quali- 
ty and styles at slight advance on cargo auction prices. by the 
New England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CANTON MATTINGS.—Don't pay the high prices. We have scry- 
eral invoices purchased at the auction cargo sales, fiom which 
our customers are supplied at very much under the usva! prices, 
New England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street, Bostcn. 





CANTON MATTINGS for 25 cents per yard, slightly wet on the 
veyage. tur sale by the New Eng!and Carpet, Company, 75 Haro- 
ver Street, Boston. :8- ow 





DYSPEPSIA.—The scourge of the race, the most acgravating 
of all diseases known, and the hardest to cure, yields in medi 
ately to the influence of Coz’s DysprPsIA Cukk. It is ceriainly 
the most wonderful remedy ever discovered for indigestion, ard 
any disorder of the Stomach or Bowels. 





WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 


when relief is at Land? Dr. Goutp'’s Pin Wor» Synrtr will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, fiom the s}s- 
tem without the slightest irjury to the health. 
it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by remov!ng all 
impurities from the system 
GLO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—G6meow. 





GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR 30YS AND GIRLS.” 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 


OUTWARD BOUND, 


OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. ‘ 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,% 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet of Lake Chas 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 

In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Wastes 

Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 

MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


Tue So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THe YOuNG LIxuTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jox,” (Sequel to above.) 

AND 


The Sailor Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tue YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD Sat," (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Serves. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Litue. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; # 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 


COMPRISING: 
Little Merchant, Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, a 
Young Yoyagers, Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 


Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold ‘Thimble. 


5. 
> 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings 


.. 

2. 

3. Christmas Gift, 

4. Dolly and I, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 2 

Nep Ngvens, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston. 5) 

Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Seties for Young and 0lé 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING : - 
Prairie Cruso®, 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Willis the Pilot 


Nights, Young Crusoe, 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volume 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 


Little Pra Little Prady's Cousin Ons 
* Little Prugy’s Sister Susie, _—_ Little Prudy's Story Bo 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prady's Dotty 


Any Volume sold separately: 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 














